FRIENDS INTE 


IWGENCER 


H Religious and Family Journa 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND CHERRY STREETS, SECOND MONTH 9, 


Have you nice paper 
for your private correspond- 
ence? Our Eaton-Hurlbut 
“Highland Linen” is 35 cents 
per quire, with 24 envelopes. 
Whiting’s “French Organdie”, 
the very finest, is 50 cents. 


Or we have “French Cheviot”, a good 
grade, at 70 cents a pound, including 100 
envelopes. All these papers are a pure 
white, most fashionable of tints 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 


WALTER H. JENKINS, 
Manager. 


THE INDEX FOR 1906. 

is now ready and has been mailed to 
those who are accustomed to receive 
it. It will be sent to any other sub- 
scribers who request it by postal or 
otherwise. We have endeavored to 
to make it clearer and fuller than 
usual, and we think no one will have 
trouble in finding anything that may 
be wanted. 


Scattered Seeds 


for Second month were mailed the last 
week in First month. If any subscri- 
bers have not received their papers 
they are requested to drop postal cards 
at once. Our subscribers are also asked 
to let us know promptly whenever 
packages arrive in bad condition. 


HOME-CURED HAMS. 


One year old hams weighing from 8 to 16 pounds. 
The slaughtering, curing, etc., is all done on the 
farm. They are delicious. Per pound 25 cents. 


H. T. PANCOAST, 
Purcellville, Loudoun Co., Virginia. 


Security at little cost 


USTABUSHED 


Our time detectors keep 
tabs on the watchman— 
keep him awake and pre- 
vent fire and theft. Re- 
duce insurance premiums. 
Catalogue. Both phones. 


RIGGS <& BRO., 310 Market Street 


Watches, Diamonds, etc. 
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Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


WANTED. 


ANTED.—AT THIS OFFICE, COPIES OF 
Friends’ Intelligencer for Tenth month 27th 


1906 and First month 26th, 1907. 
VISITING CARDS FOR 25 CENTS. 


50 Printed, but look like engraved. Boys and 
girls can get 50 free by getting orders. Send for 
sample. Henkel Card Co., 33 S. 16th St., Phila. 


WANTED.—A TEACHER FOR “THE SHEL- 

ter for Colored Orphans” for the school year 
beginning 9th mo. 1907. Apply to Alice Hoopes 
Yarnall, 4703 Springfield Ave., Phila. 


WANTED.—A FRIEND, AND WORKING 

housekeeper, not afraid to drive, for a lovely 
home in the country, with two ladies; a widow 
with child from 5 yrs. to 16 not objectionable, 
school or business handy, Anna Comly Mode, 
Modena, Pa. 


FRIEND HAS OLD INTELLIGENCERS TO 

dispose of as follows: 1859 complete; 1857, two 
numbers missing; 1855, three missing. Address H. 
C. M. this office. 


RIEND WISHES POSITION AS CARE- 
taker and nurse for elderly lady; or general 
nursing. R. A. Wilkinson, Kennett Square, Pa. 


A FRIEND HAVING A PLEASANT HOME 

would like an elderly lady to board, or would 
care for partial invalid. M. D. Stokes, 106 Berlin 
Ave., Haddonfield, N. J. 


ELIABLE YOUNG LADY (FRIEND) WISH- 
es to be traveler’s companion or desires 
position of trust. Address No. 47 this office 


BOARDING. 


ERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 

Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
“I” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





EO. F. MASON, PASTOR PRESBYTERIAN 

Church, Wilmington, Delaware, conducts se- 
lect party, June 20, to Europe, eighty days, $750. 
Other tours under Christian Management and 
leaders from $250. 





FOR SALE 


Seventeen room stone and frame house, at 
Swarthmore, Pa. All conveniences—steam heat, 
hardwood floors, gas, electric light, plenty of shade 
and handy to station Corner property. Extra lot 
if more room is wanted. Address, L. E. Walton, 
Swarthmore, Pa 


FREDERICK P. SUPLEE 
STOCK BROKER 


High-grade securities for investment 
1413 Walnut Street 


Bell, Sp. 3635.—PHONES—Key. Race, 1217 


IMPERIAL PEKIN DUCKS 


that can’t be beat. 


UTILITY WHITE WYANDOTTES 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Eggs and Stock in large or small quantities 


Afton Farm, Yardley, Pa. 





BUCK HILL FALLS 


Cottages to rent for all or portion of the season 
of 1907. 

All the cottages named below are provided 
with running water, bath rooms and toilet facili- 
ties. They all have open fire places. comfortable 
living rooms and spacious porches Photographs 
of most of them can be furnished on application. 


“FERN LEDGE.” On lot 200. Contains five 
bed rooms. Nice outlook. Is furnished with table 
linen, dishes and cooking utensils; towelirg and 
bed linen supplied by the owner For rent trom 
Seventh month Ist to the end of the season, for 
$300.00 or $250.00 if tenants take meals at the Inn. 


“COALE COTTAGE.” On lot 13. Near the Inn. 
Contains five bed rooms, nine single beds. Has 
out-door sleeping room on roof. Housekeepirg not 
permitted, although supplied with dishes and 
cooking utensils for emergencies. Hot water. 
Toweling and bed linen supplied To rent from 
Sixth month 15th to Eighth month 15th, $225.00. 


“THORNECROFT.” On lot 66. 
little cottage, with a nice outlook. Contains three 
bed rooms. Is furnished with table linen, dishes, 
cooking utensils, toweling and bed linen. To rent 
from Sixth month 15th to Ninth month 15th, $270; 
$250.00 if meals are taken at the Inn. 


“SUNSET.” On lot 10. Nearly level walk to 
the Inn. Contains four bed rooms, three on the 
second floor, one on first floor. No housekeeping 
permitted. Toweling and bed linen to be supplied 
by tenant. No servants, and no children. Fur- 
nished with hot water heat; cottage is plastered. 
Fine outlook. To rent for the season, $250.00. 


“CHIN-SONG-KENG.” On lot 48. Contains 
five bed rooms. Housekeeping permitted. Is fur- 
nished with table linen, dishes and cooking uten- 
sils; bed linen and toweling supplied by the owner. 
Tenant to have all fruit on the lot, except the fall 
and winter apples. To rent for the season, $250, 
10% reduction if tenants take meals at the Inn. 


“WYNDECOTE ” The cottage with probably 
the most extended view at Buck Hill. On lot 238. 
Contains four indoor and one large outdoor sleep- 
ing room. Owner would consider housekeeping, 
but would prefer not. It is furnished with some 
dishes and cooking utensils; no table linen; towel- 
ing and bed linen supplied by the owner. To rent 
for the whole season, $20.00 per week in Sixth and 
Ninth months; $3000 per week in Seventh and 
Eighth months; 10% additional if tenants keep 
house. 


“HILLSIDE.” On lot 25. 
low. Near the Inn. Contains three bed rooms. 
Housekeeping will be permitted. Furnished with 
dishes, cooking utensils and bed linen. To rent 
from the 15th of Sixth month to the 15th of Ninth 
month, $225.00, or for rent Sixth month, $40.00, 
balance of the season $225.00. 


“HUIS TEN BOSCH.” On lot 43. Contains 
four bed rooms, three double and two single beds. 
Not suitable for housekeeping. Furnished with 
sheets and pillow cases; tenants will supply towel- 
ing. For rent from Seventh.month 7th to Ninth 
month 7th, $200.00. 


“MONAGHAN” Cottage. Located on lot 85. 
Contains six bed rooms. Housekeeping will be per- 
mitted in the cottage. It is furnished with dishes 
and cooking utensils; table linen-and silver would 
have to be supplied by tenant. Toweling and bed 
linen are supplied by the owner. Has three 
porches and piano. For rent for the season, $350; 
10% reduction if meals are taken at the Inn. 


“INWOOD.” On lot 22. One of the cottages 
nearest to the Inn. Contains four bed rooms 
Not furnished for housekeeping, although it hasa 
stove for heating hot water for bath purposes. 
Toweling and bed linen will be furnished by the 
owner. Rent for the season, $250.00 


“HAWTHORNE LODGE.” On lot 143. A re- 
tired and comfortable cottage. Contains five bed 
rooms. Housekeeping permitted. Furnished with 
dishes, cooking utensi!s; tenant would supply table 
linen, toweling and bed linen. To rent for the 
season, $350.00 
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To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 
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for each ten sub- 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
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Chappaqua Mountain Institute 


CHAPPAQUA, N. Y. 


Friends’ 
Home 
School 
for Boys 
and Girls 
in the in- 
vigorating 
m@ hill coun- 
try of 
West- 
chester 
Co., N. Y. 
College preparatory and intermediate grades. One 
year commercial course. Board and tuition, 
$375 per year (special rates to Friends). Write 
for catalog. 
MARY NICHOLS COX, D.Sc., Principal. 
CHARLES R. BLENIS, Superintendent. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 





JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 


Friends’ School 
Green Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Spring Term Opens Second mo. 1, 1907. 
For catalogue address 
ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, ce 


"Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, | Pa. 


George School, F 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 


FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


J. EUGENE BAKER, Principal 
Circulars on application 


Swarthmore 
Preparatory School 


SWARTHMORE, PA, 


Visit the School this fall or winter, in order to 
decide about school for next year. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, a, 


Penile psiiiins 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. One hundred feet 


above Long Island Sound. Remarkable health 
record. School advantages in home setting. Cer- 
tificate privilege at Cornell 
Board and tuition, $250. 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


and Swarthmore. 








“GRANDVIEW.” On lot 218. Contains six bed 
rooms. Furnished for housekeeping with table 
linen, dishes and cooking utensils. Also toweling 
and bed linen. Basement floor, which is entirely 
independent of cottage, reserved for occupancy of 
owner. To rent from Sixth month Ist to Ninth 
month Ist, or from Sixth month 15th to Ninth 
month 15th, $300.00. 


“WISSINOMING.” On lot 243. Large cottage, 
located on the southern slope of Buck Hill; beauti- 
ful view. Contains five double bed rooms and one 
single room. No housekeeping; toweling and bed 
linen supplied by the owner. ‘Io rent from Sixth 
—> 6th to Seventh month 15th, at $75.00 per 
month. 


“WALDECK.” On lot 31. For rent for Ninth 
month only. Contains five bed rooms. Housekeep- 
ing will be permitted. Supplied with dishes and 
cooking utensils; bed linen is supplied, but no 
toweling. Not to be rented toa family with sick- 
ness. For the month, $65 00. 


“FLORALBA LODGE.” On lot 18. Level 
walk tothe Inn Contains four bed rooms, three 
double beds and cot on second floor, one single bed 
on first floor. Dishes and cooking utensils for 
emergencies only. Bed linen furnished, but no 
toweling. Hot water; large porches. For rent for 
= month, $60.0U; 7th month, $80.00; 9th month, 

00. 


“HEBRON.” (Yardley Cottage). On lot 110. 
Contains eight rooms. Housekeeping permitted. 
Furnished with dishes and cooking utensils. No 
table linen or silver. Toweling and bed linen sup- 
plied by the owner. For rent for Sixth month, 
$80.00, possibly also first week of Seventh month. 


“OKEBY.” On lot 113. Contains four bed 
rooms. No housekeeping permitted. Toweling 
and bed linen supplied by the owner. To rent for 
Sixth month only, $50.00 


“FIELD-STONE.” On lot 65. Contains seven bed 
rooms. Housekeeping wlil be permitted. Is fur- 
nished with table linen, dishes and cooking uten- 
sils. It has a fine outlook and an unusually com- 
modious porch. For rent from Seventh month Ist 
to Ninth month Ist for $200.00; 10% reduction if 
meals are taken at the Inn. 


“TREE TOP.” Cottage on lot 288. Contains six 
large bed rooms, and if no housekeeping is carried 
on, the dining room could be used as a bed room. 
Furnished with dishes, cooking utensils, bed linen 
and toweling; no table linen or silver. In a quiet 
and restful corner of the settlement. To rent, 
Sixth munth 15th to Eighth month 15th, for $200; 
$25 reduction if meals are taken at Inn. 


“OAK LEDGE.” On lots 262-3-4. Contains six 
large bed rooms, two double beds, six single 
Completely furnished for housekeeping. Five fire 
places, three bath rooms, splendid porches, fine 
view. Toweling, bed and table linen to be sup- 
plied by tenant. To rent from Sixth month 15th 
to Tenth month 15th for $800.00. 


Terms 10* of the rental to be paid when cottage 
is engaged and the balance inadvance when cot- 
tage is occupied. In the case of cottages rented 
for the season one half of the rent may be paid on 
entry of cottage and the balance 8th mo Ist, 1908. 





BUCK HILL FALLS CoO. 
1024 Race Street a, Pa. 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


CATALOGUES? 


We are equipped to design, prepare copy, make 
necessary engravings, print and bind catalogues 
of every description all in our own building, under 
our personal supervision. 


Let us know your needs, whether for a school, 
a financial institution, or your individual business. 
We will cheerfully furnish estimates and samples 
of our work. 


FERRIS & LEACH 
27 and 29 S. 7th Street, Philadelphia 
Both ‘phones. 
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GOOD WORDS.—IL. 


And I venture to think we too should aim, not at 
making a show, not at great numerical results, but 
at doing a work, not at doing a work which other 
people can do better than we can, but at doing work 
which no one else can do. There are, up and down 


the land, men and women of all classes, who are, 
‘Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 


The other powerless to be born.’’ 
They cannot find either in an infallible church or an 
infallible book, a solution to the difficulties, mora] 
in some cases, intellectual in others which confront 


them. 


E. RICHARD CROss. 
In The Friend, (London ) 


r ~ _% 
MY OFFERING. 

No gifts, my master, do I bring 

No victor’s spoils nor trophies won; 
The world’s applause will never ring 

Of great things I have done. 
Such little duties, deeds unknown, 

Filled up the measure of each day, 
And quiet paths, but never lone, 

Have opened always as my way. 
I am not mighty, noble, wise; 

Perchance the King alone will own 
Me for his subject, in his eyes 

A lowly one, small and unknown. 
And when at last the race is o’er, 

When others bring their trophies meet, 
I will be found with nothing more 


Than tired hands and wayworn feet. ‘ 


Calvert, Md. M. ALICE Brown. 


AMUSEMENTS. 

It seems to me that the discussion in the Friends’ 
Intelligencer about amusements, cards, dancing, the 
theatre, has so far missed one very important 
point. I should be very sorry indeed to see 
Friends take a less conservative attitude towards 
these things; not because they are necessarily 
harmful in themselves; not because indulgence in 
them is apt to lead to abuse; not because they are 
a waste of time, but because the world sadly needs 
the example of a body of people who quietly, 
serenely and unpretentiously are above such 
things and are content and happy without them. 

Friends and Puritans had the same opinions 
about worldliness, but with this enormous differ- 


- 
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| ence: the Puritans sternly forbade card playing, 
| dancing and the theatre, and ruthlessly punished 
| any infraction of their rules. These things were 
of the devil and those who indulged in them were 
| children of the devil too wicked for the elect to 
| associate with. Ina word their attitude was one 
| of intolerant condemnation and hostility. But 
| even this attitude was of use in the world and had 
| a restraining effect, which while it was overdone 
and frequently led to dangerous reactions, still 
| modified the extravagances of a pleasure loving 
| people; so although I use strong adjectives in de- 
| scribing it, I do not mean to deny its place and 
value. 

Contrast this with the Friends’ attitude. They 
| are quite as uncompromising in their avoidance of 

these things, but they limited their rules to them- 
| selves and were as gently tolerant of others who dis- 

agreed with them in this as they were of those who 
differed in religious opinion. They did not play 
cards or dance or go to the theatre. That was all. 

Other people could do so if they wished and saw 

no harm in them, but the Friends were above 
| them. They lived their lives on a plane so high 
| that they passed these things by without longing 
| or regret. 
| What was the result? That for two hundred 

years the name ‘‘Quaker’’ was a synonym among 
| English speaking people for uprightness, moral- 
ity, honesty, simplicity, gentleness, sweetness 
and light. 

Are we to relax our rules of Discipline and to 
| change the time-honored and proven principles of 
Friends’ ethics and Friends’ conduct, and so run 
the risk of losing the proud name which we have 
in the world just as the great increase of wealth 
| and the rapidly growing luxury make a noble 
| standard of high and simple living more than ever 
needed? 

Even in the pleasure-loving times of the Stuarts 
they did not need a body of people to hold aloft an 
elevated standard of life any more than it is need- 
ed now. No, the mission of the Friends is not yet 
ended and there has never bean a time when they 
can do more good and have a better influence than 
just at present, when the increasing complications 
| of life tend more than ever to swamp the life of 
the spirit in a multitude of material interests and 
pleasures. 

So do not let us take a step backwards; and if 
the ideal of Friendly discipline is too strict for 
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some members of the Society as we know very 
well it is and always will be, let us not therefore 
lower our ideals, but let us on the contrary pick 
ourselves up after edch stumble and go bravely on 
determined to do our best, and conscious that 
those stronger than ourselves will bear with our 
greater weakness in that spirit of gentle tolerance 
for which our Society has ever been famous. 

I would rather see the Society of Friends re- 
duced to a mere handful provided they keep alive 
in the world the ideals of the Society by their per- 
fect example, than have an organization of scores 
of thousands which could not be distinguished 
from Unitarians or some other ism except by the 
use of a magnifying glass. 

If our young people want to join the Unitarian 
Church or the Episcopal Church or the Church of 
Rome, let them go and wish them God speed. 
These are all of them very good religions and meet 
the needs of countless numbers of men. But 
surely that is no reason why we should change our 
principles. 

The Society of Friends stands for certain definite 
things; for the absence of form and ceremony; 
for an unpaid ministry; for the simplest and yet 


the most fundamental of all religious beliefs, a | 


belief in the possibility of individual, conscious 
Divine inspiration; and perhaps more than any- 
thing else, for what has become so hackneyed 
that one is almost afraid to use it and yet what 
can still be best described in the phrase ‘‘the 
simple life.’’ 

Well, let us continue to stand for those things 
and not try to throw some of them overboard or 
to adopt other principles which are already ad- 
equately represented by other organizations. Let 
these other organizations do their work and let us 
do ours. We each have a place in the world and a 
mission to perform and will only mix things up if 
we try to assume the duty of another. 

So, although I sometimes play cards (I like 
games), and occasionally go to the theatre (it 
usually bores me and I find ita great waste of 
time), and used to dance when I was some years 
younger, I still think these things are outside a true 
Friends’ proper life, and I would sincerely regret 
such a relaxation of the discipline as would give 
countenance to them. 

Let the Society continue as in the past to stand 
for a rule of life which is above these and other 
purely worldly amusements and be a place where 


those few may find a refuge who take life too ser- | 


iously to fritter it away in idle pleasures, and if | 
there be some amongst us who find so elevated a 
system of living too hard for them, it is their loss 
and not the Society’s blame, and they should be 
treated with sympathetic tolerance. 
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INTER-CHURCH TEMPERANCE 
CONFERENCE. 
[The following report is by Charles Underhill of Brook- 


lyn, New York, Chairman of the Philanthropic Committee 
of Friends’ General Conference. ] 


Dear Sir and Brother :—In accordance with the action of 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. A., and on behalf of the Permanent Committee on 
Temperance in the United Presbyterian Church of North 
America, you are cordially invited and most earnestly urged 
to attend a Conference of denominational representatives 
to be held in the Assembly Hall of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, torner Penn Avenue and Seventh 
Street in the city of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, Wednesday 
and Thursday, January 30th and 31st, 1907, beginning at 2.00 
o’clock P. M., January 30th, for conference regarding the 
best ways and means of promoting the Temperance reform 
and unifying work along this line; also if the way be clear to 
take such action as may seem wise, looking toward a com- 
bining of all ecclesiastical bodies for an aggressive work 
against Intemperance in our land. 

Fraternally yours, Jno. T. Hill, Corresponding Secretary ; 
William C. Lilley, Chairman. The General Assembly’s 
Permanent Committee on Temperance of the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States of America. J. F. Ray, 
Corresponding Secretary; J. T. McCory, Chairman. The 
General Assembly’s Permanent Committee on Temperance 
of the United Presbyterian Church of North America. 

This invitation was sent to Dr. O. Edward Jan- 
ney as representing our branch of Friends, and as 
soon as he received it he forwarded it to me as 
Chairman of the Philanthropic Committee of the 
General Conference, and urged me to go. I at once 
asked them to send an invitation to Wilson S. Doan 
as Superintendent of our Department of Temper- 
ance. The invitation is here given in full that our 
members may know the limitations that were placed 
upon the Committee of Arrangements by the 
superior authority of their respective (Presbyterian) 
Churches. The Conference was to be composed of 
‘‘denominational representatives of ecclesiastical 
bodies,’’ and we had been invited. Dr. Janney 
was unable to go, but Wilson S. Doan and Harry 
A. Hawkins made us three in number. 

At an informal gathering of a few delegates in 
advance of the first regular session a preamble and 
resolutions, which had been prepared for submis- 
sion to the Conference, were read. These con- 
tained the word ‘‘Evangelical’’ and if that had 
remained, with the strict interpretation usually 
given it, we would have been barred from official 
membership in the Conference, but could have re- 
mained as corresponding members. Our entire 
membership should rejoice and be thankful that 
Wilson S. Doan was there, for his presentation of 
our case was so convincing that the word was 
stricken out. When the list of Churches repre- 
sented in the Conference was read at the opening 
session, Timothy Nicholson, of Richmond, Ind., 
was called upon to respond for ‘‘The Friends of 


| America,’’ and he explained briefly how that was 
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altogether too broad a designation, defined their or- 
ganization and said his branch of Friends was 
represented by himself and three others. This 
opened the way very nicely for our statement, and 
how full was the recognition accorded us is shown 
by the fact that we were given a place on the Com- 
mittee on Credentials which passed upon the right 
of all in attendance to sit either as official or cor- 
responding members of the Conference. 

Fourteen denominations were represented, in- 
cluding two branches of Friends, and we have gone 
into this matter at such length only that our mem- 
bers may know that tho the matter should come up 
again, and the point be insisted upon in future 
committees, that the permanent Inter-Church 
Temperance Council, which is to be organized as 
a result of this Conference, can include only those 
Churches which are accounted ‘‘Evangelical,’’ our 
church wag received into full membership at the 
outset and its representatives accorded equal recog- 
nition with those from other religious bodies, and 
in the list of constituent churches, making up this 
first Conference, ‘‘Friends’’ includes the two 
branches here represented. 

There were no public meetings, not more than 
seventy being in attendance at any session, but 
these were for the most part experienced temper- 
ance workers of national reputation. It is not yet 
known what arrangement may be made for publish- 
ing the proceedings, but we hope to secure some 
of the papers for use in our own work. 

The enormous extent of the Temperance work 
done by outside organizations has served to arouse 
the church from its long apathy, and to make it see 
that there is a work for the church to do by rais- 
ing the standard of its own teaching on this sub- 
ject and the standard of living among its member- 
ship. It was urged that at least one service a 
month should be given to setting forth the evils of 
intemperance in the light of present day science. 
To make men who drink know that when they say 
‘*Here’s to your good health’’ they are really say- 
ing ‘‘Here’s to the softening of your brain, here’s 
to the introduction of pulmonary diseases; here’s to 
inflammation of your stomach; here’s to the 
hardening of your liver; here’s to the degenera- 
tion of your kidneys; here’s to the weakening of 
your heart; in short, here’s to your physical damna- 
tion and the ruin of your soul.”’ 

When Lord Nelson once asked one of his captains 
where the admiral was, the answer came ‘‘The 
Admiral and I are not on speaking terms.’’ He 
sent for the Admiral and placing the hand of the 
Captain in the hand of the Admiral he said, 
‘‘Gentlemen, yonder is the enemy.’’ There is a 
greater consumption of liquor in this country to- 
day per capita than ever before; more drinking, 











more gambling, more Sabbath breaking, more im- 
purity than ever before. The reform societies are 
but a thin skirmish line winning small victories 
wherever it can, but the army of the Church, when 
the Church shall be once aroused to see the need 
for battle against the arch enemy, the Drink 
Habit and the Drink Traffic, could win victories 
that would be decisive and conclusive. The 
supreme reform is to enlist the churches in reform. 
The Church has been cowardly. 

A vacancy in the program, caused by the absence 
of one speaker, was filled by Wilson S. Doan, who 
was asked to give some account of a liquor case 
now pending in the Circuit Courts of Indiana which 
strikes at the very root of the liquor traffic, the 
contention being that there is no authority in the 
State to license a business which is bad in itself; a 
most interesting point. Decision is to be handed 
down on the thirteenth of this month, after which 
the case will doubtless be carried to the Supreme 
Court, but friends of Temperance in the State are 
very hopeful as to the outcome. 

After three sessions of papers and discussions 
came the resolutions that were to crystallize all 
that we had done into the shape of practical sug- 
gestions for the churches, and to propose a plan 
for permanent organization. It took four hours 
and a half to reach a conclusion. Overlooking the 
fact that all that was proposed by the Committee 
on Resolutions was advisory and suggestive, many 
contended that we were not here with authority to 
bind the churches which we represented to any- 
thing, and it was urged that we take these recom- 
mendations back to our churches for them to act 
on and to send representatives to report to a future 
Conference, similar to this, which would delay in- 
definitely the formation of a permanent organiza- 
tion; some General Conferences and General 
Assemblies, not occuring in two years, some not 
until four years, ete. It was plainly apparent that 
all opposition came from one organization of tem- 
perance workers outside of the Churches (tho it is 
composed very largely of church members) which 
thought there was no need of effecting any new 
organization, and claimed the work that was pro- 
posed for the new Inter-Church Temperance Council 
was already being done. One substitute after 
another was proposed all having the same design, 
to prevent anything being done here. ‘‘Wait, 
Wait, Wait,’’ was their cry. 

And then a remarkable thing happened. Only 
one woman had been in attendance and she had not 
said a word until now when it seemed as tho we 
must adjourn without accomplishing anything. 

Someone asked for her the privilege of the floor, 
and how she did speak! ‘‘The Women of the W. 
C. T. U. have been doing the work of the Church 
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these many years, praying that the Church would 
take it up. 
prayer was about to be answered we are told to wait. 
While we are waiting, a wretched man goes down 
to a drunkard’s grave every eight minutes by the 
clock, every hour of the twenty-four, and every 


day of the year; and no one knows how many | 


wives and children are suffering because of this. 
What are we waiting for? If the death of any 
society is to follow this awakening of the churches 
to their own responsibility that society ought to 
die.’’ A new inspiration seemed to come to the 
Committee on Resolutions, and it proposed a sub- 
stitute resolution that might save all the others in 
their report. Other substitutes, intended to kill all 
action, were withdrawn, motions were put and 
carried in quick succession until our work was 
done, and in the unity, not a dissenting voice; and 
we Friends felt more at home in the closing ten 
minutes than in all the rest of the sessions, until 


the whole assembly raised its voice in ‘‘ Praise God | 


From Whom All Blessings Flow,’’ when we joined 
in as well as we could. We might in time have ar- 
rived at the same state of harmony without the 
woman, but more than four hours had been con- 
sumed in one session, and we hadn’t. Her name is 
E. Norine Law, of Detroit, Michigan. The pre- 
amble and resolutions will be sent to the Jntelli- 
gencer as soon as received. 

CHARLES F. UNDERHILL. 


THE THEOLOGY OF TO-DAY. 


And now that it seems as tho that | 








A remarkable interview published in the Daily | 
Mail London with Rev. Dr. Campbell, Dr. Parker’s 


successor at the City Temple deals with what has 
been called the new theology. The new theology, 
says Dr. Campbell, believes in the immortality of 
the soul, but only on the ground that every individ- 
ual consciousness is but one ray of the universal 


consciousness and cannot be destroyed. It believes 
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THE CRIMINALOID. 


The director who speculates in the securities of 
his corporation, the banker who lends his deposi- 
tors’ money to himself under divers corporate 
aliases, the railroad official who grants a secret 
rebate for his private graft, the builder who hires 
walking delegates to harass his rivals with 
causeless strikes, the labor leader who instigates a 
strike in order to be paid for calling it off, the pub- 
lisher who bribes his textbooks into the schools, 

these reveal in their faces nothing of wolf or 
vulture. Nature has not doomed them to evil by 


| a double dose of lust, cruelty, malice, greed, or 


jealousy. They are not degenerates, tormented by 
monstrous cravings. They want nothing more 
than we all want,—money, power, consideration, 
in a word, success; but they are in a hurry and 
they are not particular as tothe means. These 
are the criminaloids. Too squeamish and too 
prudent to practice treachery, brutality, and viol- 
ence himself, the criminaloid takes care to work 
through middlemen. Conscious of the antipodal 
difference between doing wrong and getting it 
done, he places out his dirty work. With a string 
of intermediaries between himself and the toughs 
who slug voters at the polls or the gang of navvies 
who break other navvies’ heads with shovels on 
behalf of his electric line, he is able to keep his 
hands sweet and his boots clean. Thus he be- 
comes a consumer of custom-made crime, a client 
of criminals, oftener a maker of criminals by per- 
suading or requiring his subordinates to break 
law.—E. A. Ross, in the Atlantic. 


BOOKS AND READING. 
[By Henry W. Wilbur, being the Annual Address before 


| the Library Association of Friends at their annual meet- 


that there are many stages in the upward progress | 
of the soul in the unseen world before it becomes | 


fully conscious and one with its infinite source. 

We believe that the story of the fall of man in 
the literal sense is untrue. It is literature, not 
dogma; the romance of an early age used for 
ethical instruction. The doctrine of sin which 


help we believe to be a false view, and we therefore 
wholly reject the common interpretation of the 
doctrine of the Atonement. Sin is simply selfish- 
ness. Every sin involves suffering—suffering 
which cannot be remitted by any work of another. 
We believe that Jesus is and was divine, but so are 
we. His mission was to make us realize our divin- 
ity and our oneness with God. 

New York Weekly Post. 


ing for 1907, in the Lecture 


School, Philadelphia. ] 


(Concluded from last week.) 


Room of Friends’ Central 


The Friends’ library is not particularly strong 
in fiction; and yet it may be said that it is not 
terribly weak. It is simply just a little bit lopsid- 
ed and incomplete. It could be sorted up very easily, 
and with comparatively small expense. And while 


| we are on that phase of the case perhaps I might 
holds us too blameworthy for deeds that we cannot | 


say a word about the novel-reading mania, which 
is one of the crazes of our time. Irode for about 
five years and a half, three miles and a half every 
day on the Madison Avenue trolley in the city of 
New York; and during that time I was part of 
the time minding what was not particularly my 
own business, and that was, with a degree of inter- 
est that I can seareely describe watching to see what 
the people read who rode on those trolley cars every 


day. Of course I learned something, and without, I 
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believe, a single exception, I never saw a depart- 
ment store girl reading any thing but a novel, and 
the lightest kind of a novel at that. The thing 
could swim without any trouble: it was not heavy 
enough to sink; but novel-reading of that kind is 
not confined to department store girls. I happen 
to know some men, full-grown men, and some 
quite capable men, who have the novel-reading 
mania to the point of almost destroying memory, 
because the novel-reader who does it as a craze 
does not really read. He just simply takes a book 
and skims it: he finds out the run of the thing and 
the love-making and the courtship and the end of 
the whole business and gets to that just as quickly 
as he can, until he loses the intellectual grip which 
goes with real painstaking and careful reading. 
From my standard, that is the most mischievious 
thing in connection with novel-reading; but it does 
not apply to novel-reading of a certain sort. The 
people who have formed a taste for reading what 
may properly be called the standard novels are not 
skimmers. They read because there is something 
in the standard novel besides getting the people 
well married. There is a lesson running through 
the whole of the story, and you miss the thread of 
it if you do not read it. But nevertheless it is not 
necessary for every person to read every book 
which his favorite author writes. It is not nec- 
essary for well informed people to read every 
single one of the standard novels that all the 
standard authors have written. Not in the least. 
And yet there are people who just lie awake nights 
watching for the next novel by so-and-so, and so- 
and-so, and so-and-so. It is not at all a certainty 
that because a man or a woman has written one 
good novel, that they will ever write another one. 

I remember reading a few years ago a very good 
and wholesome American novel. But the next 
book that this author wrote, wasn’t worth reading. 
It was mischievious in its character, false in every 
detail, and ought to be boycotted. The simple fact 
is that there is not anything that we need more 
badly than we need a knowledge and a disposition 
to discriminate in the matter of books, in order 
that we may know exactly what sort of use to 
make of our time. 

A library ought to be, and is, a clearing-house 
for popular knowledge. It goes to help and in- 
spire and to instruct a class of people who cannot 
have private libraries; and therefore it fills a most 
important function in the intellectual and literary 
development of any people or of any civilization; 
and libraries are the oldest intellectual institutions 
that we have. You noticed that a year ago the 
person who delivered the address at this annual 
meeting went delving back to very. ancient times, 
and libraries go back as far as he dare go. Of 
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course, they were not exactly such libraries as we 
have now; but they served great and wise and 
beneficient ends in those days just as they serve 
wise and beneficient ends now. Probably the 
greatest library in the history of the world was 
located at Alexandria in Egypt. As some people 
say, it was founded by Alexander the Great; 
if it was not founded by Alexander the Great, it 
may have been founded by his son; anyhow it 
goes back as far as that. Of course, it was not a 
library of printed books: it was a library, really, 
of manuscript books. It is said that this library, 
at the time of Julius Caesar, contained 700,000 
volumes, a vast and mighty storehouse of ancient 
lore and learning. It was partially burned by 
Julius Caesar and some amends were made for the 
burning when Mare Antony gave a valuable collec- 
tion of books to Cleopatra. These books, with the 
remnant of the old library, were moved over into 
the Temple of Serapis at Alexandria. But fire 
seemed to follow this library as a fate: and when 
the city of Alexandria was sacked by Theodosius 
in 390 of our era, the library at Alexandria abso- 
lutely and actually disappeared. How much of 
learning was thus lost nobody knows; how many 
gaps in the history of civilization could have been 
filled if we could have gone to that library to-day 
nobody can tell. For Alexandria was the centre 
of learning in that time. Here, and in this 
library, at one time stood and taught the divine 
Hypatia, who only twenty-five years after the 
burning of the library by Theodosius was murder- 
ed by a fanatical, ecclesiastical mob in the city of 
Alexandria. It might be interesting to enlarge 
this story; but it is simply the twice-told tale of 
the world’s history. How ignorance and bigotry 
and intolerance have snuffed out the lamp of learn- 
ing, as they have also killed independent thinking 
whenever they had a chance. 

But I want to come down to the practical side of 
things, and that is, this particular library over 
here, in which we are all more or less interested, 
and in which we ought to be much more interested 
than we are. The nucleus of a very valuable thing 
exists on the shelves in the adjoining building. 
Any one hunting for the political history of the 
United States will find practically all he needs in 
this library. There are four or five sets of books 
there that are the basis of a liberal education in 
American history. There is, for instance, Ben- 
ton’s ‘‘Thirty Years’ View’’ covering the initia- 
tive points in the political history of the United 
States. There is Blaine’s ‘‘Twenty Years in Con- 
gress’’ and Greeley’s ‘‘American Conflict.’’ I do 
not hesitate to say that the first half of the first 
volume of Greeley’s work is the best if not the 
only philosophical statement of the causes which 
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led up to the War of the Rebellion that can be | 
found anywhere in print to-day. These books | 
make a storehouse of political information. Com- 
ing right on,, and clinching the matter from an 
opposite view, is James Bryce’s ‘‘American Com- 
monwealth.’’ In United States history you have 
Bancroft and Bryant and McMaster and Wilson, 
constituting a fine array either for reading or 
reference. You have on the shelves upstairs a 
most rare collection of political books, being the 
debates of the United States Congress, from the 
beginning almost down to the time when they be- 
gan printing the Congressional Record. 

When you get over into the Clothier Teachers’ 
Library, as it is called, there is a vast storehouse 
of information regarding philosophy, phsychology, 
mental philosophy, pedagogy: the only trouble 
with that part of the library being that it is not 
up-to-date. There ought to be some more books 
put in there, modernizing the department so as to 
make it line up with present-day thought in ped- 
agogy. The library is reasonably weak in science, 
and needs stocking up. If there is any sympa- 
thetic scientist here, or if there is any one who 
may see such a person, tell him the needs of the 
library in this particular. 

Those of us who are interested particularly in 
Quaker history will find an almost inexhaustible 
mine in the Isaac T. Hopper library. Most of the 
books are very old, going back to the beginning of 
Friendly things. They deal with some of the con- 
troversy in the Society, on both sides the sea, both 
before and after what we call the ‘‘Separation.’’ 

There are two points, however, at which the 
library is not only weak, but is absolutely wanting. 

One of them is early church history, and the 
other is Biblical criticism. Here is another chance 
for some interested and liberally disposed man or 
woman to put in the ‘‘Ante-Nicene Library,’’ and 
some of the books touching Biblical criticism on 
both sides, so that the student who is hunting facts 
may study them at first hand, and reach his own 
conclusions. At these two points the library needs 
attention at once. But to make it really effective it 
should be something more than a library for the 
Society of Friends. This library ought to be a bit of 
intellectual light set on a hill in this immediate com- 
munity. And yet I imagine that most of the 
people right around in this vicinity do not know 
that the library is there, and if they do they do 
not know that the books can be had. 

That library should be advertised by proper 
statements put in every house within a, half-mile 
from Market street to the north, and within a half- 
mile from Fifteenth street, both east and west. Just | 
the minute that you establish the fact that the | 
library is valuable and useful where it stands, I | 











believe that the money will come to keep it well 
equipped, and up-to-date, and to make it just 
exactly what it ought to be—the library of this 
part of the city of Philadelphia—a part that is al- 
most uncovered as to libraries. When you get the 
other side of Market street there are libraries in 
plenty, this side, right in this immediate neighbor- 
hood and section of the city, a library ought to be 
doing a splendid work. Somewhere about three hun- 
dred different people took books out of the library 
last year. The number ought to have been 3,000. But 
even as it stands without very many additions, or 
spending very much more money, it can be made 
to serve the needs of that number of people. 

Of course in connection with the Friends’ Cen- 
tral School the library is invaluable as a reference 
library for the boys and girls who are studying 


' current problems; and for that reason alone it 


ought to be kept up-to-date. But I am perfectly 
well aware that I am preaching, so far as I am 
preaching at all, to the people who do not need to 
be preached to. But it seems to be the fate of 
preachers to have that to do a larger part of the 
time, resting on the sublime faith that somehow 
or other in the shift and course of things the 
people who do not need to be preached to will be- 
come preachers themselves and carry the message 
to those who need it. That commission is shoved 
unceremoniously upon the shoulders of the few 
people that have come out this stormy night to hear 
this rambling talk, on a very rambling subject, 
from a more or less rambling man. 

Let us remember, in connection with this library, 
that every issue and every problem which the pres- 
ent or the future will solve, will not be solved in the 
domain of ignorance and prejudice and disorder, 
but will be solved in the domain of knowledge and 
sympathy and insight; and to get this knowledge 
and this sympathy and insight this library and 
every other library is an agency of the Most High 
in helping to develop a type of man that shall be 
a social help in the community, and a type of cit- 
izen that shall be a civic help to the common- 
wealth. 

We need, in our time the broadening influences 
of wide, careful and concerned reading, in order 
that we can inspire in modern American men and 
women, that intelligent, thoroughly broad and 
comprehensive optimism which can make them see 
the end from the beginning and make them be- 
lieve in the essential and final triumph of right 
and righteousness. This will give them an open 


vision, and the broad faith which will enable them 
to say with Gerald Massey: 
‘**Tis weary watching wave on wave; 
But still the tide moves onward. 
We build, like corals, grave on grave, 
The path that leadeth sunward. 
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e’re driven back in many a fray, 

But newer strength we borrow; 
And where the vanguard camps to-day 

The rear shall rest to-morrow.’’ 

If we can put into the hearts of our young men 
and women this kind of optimism and this kind 
of faith, we shall make of them good citizens of 
the commonwealth, good members of society, and 
the kind of men and women who will save free 
government for our children and our children’s 
children. 


O Father! sheer thou down upon my dim mind 
The radiant light my end requires: Inform 

My soul with an expanding glow of warmth: 
Show me service transcending self-addressed ; 
And may my labors meet high human needs. 


o. BB, 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY 
1907. Lesson No. 7. Second month 17th. 
ABRAM THE PEACEMAKER. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Take heed, 
Luke 12 : 15. 


THE SCRIPTURE of the Lesson is Genesis 13 : 1-13. 


and beware of covetousness. 


At the close of our last lesson Abram and his 
people were journeying toward the South. By the 
South was meant Negeb, the southern tract of 
Judah. Here they dwelt until a famine came and 
then they went to Egypt, where there was more 
grain and better pasturage. According to the 
genealogy Sarah was Abram’s half-sister as well 
as his wife. Abram persuaded her to say that she 
was his sister, and conceal the fact that she was 
his wife. He asked her to do this for his sake, 
saying that because of her beauty some of the 
Egyptians would want her for a wife and so would 
kill him. It happened that Pharoah himself was 
attracted by her and took her into his home. Then 
a plague fell upon the house of Pharoah. In some 
way he discovered that Sarah was the wife of 
Abram, and he believed the plagues were sent be- 
cause he had taken her for himself. He blamed 
Abram for his deceit and sent him and his people 
out of the land of Egypt. Our lesson tells us what 
happened next. 

In the days when little attention was paid to 
cultivation of the land, and the cattle depended 
upon natural grass for pasturage, and upon the 
springs and streams for water, it was often difficult 
for the dwellers in the land to find enough good 
pasturage and good water for their needs. The 
tribes of Abram and Lot had greatly increased, and 
the Perizzities and Canaanites needed water and 
pasturage also. When there was a scarcity it was 
natural that there should be strife between the 
herdsmen of the two tribes, as each tried to secure 
the best for their own flocks. This strife might 
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have become warfare and many of both tribes 
have been killed. But Abram saw that the only 
way to settle the matter peacefully was for the two 
tribes to separate, so that each might have a larger 
tract of land to draw upon. As he was the older man 
it was right that he should say where each would go. 
He might have claimed the best for himself on the 
ground that he was the elder; but he wanted Lot 
to be entirely satisfied and allowed him to have 
first choice. Lot at once chose the land that looked 
to him most fertile; he does not seem to have con- 
sidered the kind of people among whom his life 
would be cast. After Abram and his people had 
journeyed into the land of Canaan and taken up 
their abode there, Abram was impressed (as 
Friends would say) that this land would belong to 
his seed forever. The narrative says that God 
thus spoke to him: ‘‘Arise, walk through the land 
in the length of it and in the breadth of it; for 
unto thee will I give it.’’ 

It often happens that persons who are kind- 
hearted and amiable lack courage to do the right 
thing in time of trial. Abram’s conduct in Egypt, 
when he asked a great sacrifice of his wife in 
order that his own life might not be in danger, 
looks as though he was not as brave as he ought 
to have been. In his treatment of Lot he appears 
to better advantage. This was a case that called 
for self-sacrifice rather than courage, and Abram 
seems to have been perfectly willing to make this 
sacrifice in order to satisfy his nephew. As often 
happens in such cases the generous man fared 
better in the end than the selfish one. 

The story of Lot reminds us that life is made up 
of a succession of choices. Every day we are 
obliged to choose one of two or more courses in 
regard to little things. Many times in our lives 
we have to make a choice in matters that are very 
important. The choices that we make shape our 
characters. If we form the habit of choosing the 
thing that is easiest and pleasantest for the mo- 
ment, we shall lead selfish lives that will bring 
trouble to others as well as to ourselves. If we 
form the habit of choosing to do the thing that 
seems to us to be right, such choice will soon be a 
pleasure and not a hardship; and this habitual 
choice of right action will help to solve the great 
problems with which the world is struggling. 

TOPICS FOR ADULT CLASSES. 
in Egypt. Lot’s Choice. 
Strife. 


Abram’s Conduct 
Wealth as a Cause of Envy and 


QUESTIONS FOR INTERMEDIATE CLASSES.—Of 
what did Abram’s wealth consist? To what place did he 
journey from the South? When had he been there before? 
What had he erected there? Why was there strife between 
Abram and Lot? What is meant by the ‘‘Plain of Jor- 
dan?’’ What do you know of Sodom and Gomorrah? Where 
was Zoar? What is the best way to keep out of quarrels? 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 9, 1907. 

We have recently published in the Intelligencer 
several articles that some Friends have either 
written us or come and told us we ought not to 
have published. Some have even taken that most 
effective means of keeping a paper hewing straight 
to the line; namely, stopping their subscriptions. 
We have no doubt that there were many other 
Friends whose views the articles in question did 
not express, but as we have not heard from them 
we take for granted that they take the view of a 
Friends’ paper that we ourselves do: that such a 
paper is not and can not set itself up to bean infal- 
lible and authoritative guide as to what Friends 
may or may not think and say and do. We feel 
that our task is to report what is being done and 
said in our Society, and to glance, as far as our 
limited resources will enable us to do so, at what 
is going on in the world about us as far as it has 
a bearing on the carrying out of our principles in 
religious life. In deciding whether to print an 
article that has come to us or that we have solic- 
ited, we do not reject it because it may not express 
our views or what we suppose to be the views of 
representative Friends. If the views are sanely ex- 
pressed and seem to have come with conviction, 
and are those of a Friend who is concerned and 
active in the interests of our Society, or some 
branch of it, we do not exclude it. If Friends 
who are thus concerned and active are thinking 
and advocating what is not good for our fellow- 
ship, it is better that we know of it and clearly 
understand, so that we may set about correcting 
it or bearing testimony that may help to clear up 
the situation. In the case of reports of confer- 
ences or other meetings signed by members of the 
staff we endeavor to report truthfully and as fully 
as space will permit. If by reason of limitations 


of space anything of importance has to be omitted, 
that is omitted which seems of least significance 
as regards the welfare and progress of our inter- 
The writer who signs 


ests as a religious Society. 








his name does not exclude a thought because he 
does not approve of it. If it is said with convie- 
tion, and the saying of it at such a time and place 
by the person who says it is significant, it is 
included. In this way views divergent from those 
of the writer and signer of the report may be 
included, as well as views divergent from one 
another, in the discussion reported. It is only in 
some such way as this that reports that can be 
depended on can be given. The one who signs 
his name to such a report does not set his stamp 
of approval on all that is reported as having been 
said, but only attests that the report is truthful 
to the best of his ability. As regards other signed 
articles, the editors do not assume personal or 
official responsibility for views expressed in them. 
Editorials, editorial notes, and any unsigned 
matter, the editors are responsible for; but even 
in this case they do not put forth such matter as 
being in any way official or authoritative. An 
editorial expresses merely the view of the editor 
who writes it. The Jntelligencer differs from certain 
journals that have come to be an unpleasant char- 
acteristic of our time, in that it does not have a 
‘‘nolicy,’’ according to which everything that is 
published in it has to be warped and made to fit. 
Whenever anything appears that seems to any 
Friend not to express his or her view or not to be 
in the line of true Friendly principles, we are glad 


'to hear from such Friend and still more glad to 


have an expression of view to be published with or 
without signature. Such expression will always 
find a place in the paper if it seems to be helpful 
as regards the subject that has been brought into 
discussion. Merely controversial matter will not be 
admitted. We aim not to go into mere back-and- 
forth discussion, or mere interchange of personal 
views that have not general significance. 

If we have in our paper an honest interchange 
of views and report truthfully what our young 
people and our older people are doing and thinking 
as regards religious life, it will not always be 
entirely smooth reading for all-of us. But it is 
only through such honest interchange of views 
and such truthful reports of conditions and views 
amongst us that we can make our paper of rea] 
value in cementing us together in a helpful fellow- 
ship. 

We should be very glad indeed to hear from any 
of our readers who feel that our position is the 
wrong one or that it might well be modified. 

We want men of original action who can open 
their eyes wider than toa nationality; namely, to 
considerations of benefit to the human race.—R. W. 
Emerson; quoted in the Bulletin of the coming In- 
ternational Congress of Religious Liberals. 
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WESTERN QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Western Quarterly Meeting was held at London 
Grove, Chester Co., Pa., on the 22nd. Edwin R. 
Buffington of Rising Sun, Md., called us to look for 
the Soul of things, and said that we must have 
some experience of this Presence at the heart of 
all phenomena before we could live the truest life. 
Having found this Center, we must be about our 
Father’s business. ‘‘Obey and thy soul shall live.’’ 
Thomas Sheward spoke feelingly, calling all to 
open the door of the heart and ask God to come in. 
Do it today, for tomorrow never comes. Be true 
to the light you have and God will not fail you. Go 
forward in this light, and the way will open ac- 
cording to your faith. Samuel H. Broomell said 
that the same light that shone around Paul, shone 
centuries before, and shines today around us. 

In the business meeting, the usual queries were 
answered and reports of committees considered. 

It was decided to continue to serve a lunch at the 
close of business meeting, expenses of which are 
to be paid out of the Quarterly Meeting’s treasury. 
The meeting then adjourned and proceeded to par- 
take of the lunch which had been prepared for this 
session, this being the first time that lunch had 
been provided for all at the meeting house. A 
number of young Friends acted as aids and served 
the food in a very expeditious manner to the 
assemblage as they sat in their seats. The menu 
was not elaborate, but was pronounced satisfying 
and refreshing; and after lingering for a time in 
social mingling, the audience dispersed, well 
pleased with the innovation. The warmth of 
sociability and the spirit of service were strongly 
felt by many present. E. A. P. 


COLLEGE PARK MEETING. 


It having been decided to hold a supplementary 
meeting once a month, in connection with the 
First-day meeting of the College Park Association 
of Friends, in order to promote sociability and fur- 
ther the interests of the organization, the first one 
was held on First month 6th. Our regular 
meeting for worship convened at 11 a.m. as usual, 
when we were much favored by the ministry of our 
friends Dr. Aug. T. Murray, of Stanford, and 
Hannah E. and Joel Bean, of College Park; also 
Wilhelmina Jones appeared in supplication. Al- 
though our numbers were few there seemed to be 
an overshadowing influence of the great love of the 
Father. 

An intermission of an hour followed, during 
which a basket lunch was served, intermingled with 
true Friendly sociability. We then reassembled 
and listened to exceedingly interesting accounts of 
Joel and Hannah E. Bean’s recent visit to the 


San Jose, Cal. 
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Hawaiian Islands. The first was written by Joel 
Bean, now in his 82nd year. Hannah Bean 
followed this paper with a most interesting talk of 
their visits to the schools for the natives, homes 
and hospitals, showing the wonderful work accom- 
plished by the missionaries, notably in one respect; 
parents now regard the lives of their children of 
much account and dear to them, whereas formerly 
they often would put them to death, in order to get 
rid of them. 

It is proposed to vary our exercises each month, 
and increase the feeling of love and fellowship 
which we trust already exists among us. 


Wm. WALTON. 


EDWARD H. MAGILL’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


No teacher that our branch of the Society of 
Friends has produced is more widely known 
throughout the United States than Dr. Edward H. 
Magill, and his many friends will be glad to learn 
that Houghton, Mifflin and Company are publish- 
ing the story of his life under the title ‘‘Sixty-five 
Years in the Life of a Teacher.’’ All who have 
listened to Dr. Magill’s reminiscences will need no 
assurance that the forthcoming volume will be both 
interesting and valuable. 

The book tells the story of his early life; of his 
determined struggle for a thorough education at 
Williston Seminary, Yale College and Brown Uni- 
versity; of his distinguished service as a teacher 
in the Providence High School and the Boston Latin 
School. 

It will be of especial interest to all who. have 
been connected with Swarthmore College, for Dr. 
Magill is Swarthmore’s ‘‘Grand Old Man,”’ he hav- 
ing been in the service of the college from its be- 
ginning. First he was principal of its preparatory 
department, then president for many years during 
its formative period, then the professor of French, 
and is now a beloved and honored professor 
emeritus. 

Dr. Magill began teaching when educational 
methods in America were crude and often dull and 
severe. He was one of the pioneers in introducing 
wiser and better methods. He is therefore admir- 
ably fitted to compare the present with the past, 
and portray the changes that our educational system 
has undergone during the last half-century. 

Dr. Magill was at his best in the class room, for he 
was a born teacher. Most of his pupils will agree 
with what one of them said, that ‘‘no lesson was 
dull, no lecture perfunctory.’’ Many distinguished 
men are numbered among those who were his 
pupils, and he has recorded some striking incidents 
about them. 
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The volume will be attractively printed and will 
contain many illustrations, including portraits of 
Dr. Magill and his associates and a number of re- 
productions of photographs of the various institu- 
tions with whith the author was connected. It will 
be published soon and will be sent to any 
address postpaid for $1.65. Orders for it should be 
sent to Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston, 
Mass. 

ELIZABETH LLOYD. 


CONFERENCE AT MOORESTOWN. 


(Concluded from last week.) 


In the general discussion which followed, David 
Ferris, of Wilmington Del., made an appeal to 
Friends in taking up their civic responsibiilties 
not to come out as office-seekers, for in doing so 
one becomes a curse and nota help. We need to 
keep the man above the dollar taking Lincoln as 
the example, and to keep the government close to 
the people. William Yarnall of Lansdowne, Pa., 
spoke of Isaac Sharpless as the ideal of a Friend 
in civic affairs. The thirst for power, at this time 
when one man or a few by reason of their posses- 
sions can gain control of the many, is leading us 
we know not whither. The problem we have to 
solve is that of getting the control into the hands 
of the people. In this endeavor there is nothing 
so important as team work, to learn to pull to- 
gether. The people acting together as a unit 
can do wonders. Mary Ann Burrough, of Moores- 
town, raised the question whether we could not to 
advantage take up questions of civic interest in 
our preparative and monthly meetings, and 
whether if this were done it might not add inter- 
est to meetings otherwise devoted to little else but 
routine. 

Charles Paxson thought it childish to speak of 
the individual as being lost in the corporation. 
No corporation can control vital interests unless 
individuals stand by and allow it. The tendency 
to combinations and corporations is not evil but 
beneficent. They require higher skill to use them, 
but we must learn to do so, not throw them aside. 
As time goes on we shall ourselves own the trusts. 
The stock will be owned by many individuals, each 
of whom may go into the stock holders’ meetings 
and have weight in the direction of affairs. Such 
a one should go in, not with the purpose of over- 
turning, but of helping to work out the purposes 
of the corporation along the lines one feels to be 
right. Henry W. Wilbur said that Friends in order 
to do their duty in civic affairs did not need to do 
any new and startling thing; they needed merely 
to live up to their convictions. Religion, business, 
civic affairs are not separate and distinct things; 
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let the standard in each be up to the standard in 
religion. The most distinctive of the Friendly 
principles is that inspiration has not ceased but 
still goes on; we need to realize that this is true 
in economics as well as in spiritual matters. The 
Friend is bound to keep his mind open to new 
economic truth, and to keep his eye single and his 
concience likewise. What is economically wrong 
can not be politically right. It is true that the 
individual conscience is the focusing point in all 
politics and in all public business; yet one atom 
does not make a continent, and one individual does 
not make a nation or a party. The saddest thing 
in the world is the small ability of good people to 
get together and to pull together. William Birdsall 
pointed out that the words of Charles Paxson 
applied to these who owned stock, while his own 
would be to those who do not own stock and have no 
prospect of owning any. The case of the two was 
very different. The coming of the corporation 
does transform and limit the activities of the indi- 
vidual who does not own, nor have any prospect of 
owning stock. If we do not believe it let one of us 
set up a grocery in Moorestown, ora dry-goods store 


| in Market Street. Not that we are to be dis- 


couraged; we are to take things as they are. If 
things are worse now this is not a different state 
of affairs than has been in times and ages before. 
The cry now is reform. Is not this a superficial 
way of dealing with the problems of our time. It 
is not continual reform that we ought to be about; 
we need rather to form, to construct. This is a 
far higher function—to keep the finger continually 
on the progress of events and to mold them. 
Robert Biddle thought Friends should get closer to 
political affairs and keep so and not merely wait 
till things become bad and attack them; not merely 
attach themselves to a reform when it comes 
along. 

Mary Yarnall of Lansdowne, made a plea, asa 
mother, that Friends exert themselves in the 
movement to get the children out of the mills and 
the mines. Some one made a proposition that a 
petition to the Legislature in regard to this evil be 
presented and signatures be secured at this meet- 
ing. Samuel C. DeCou, Horace Roberts, Emily 
Atkinson, Rebecca Nicholson, Emmor Roberts 
spoke earnestly against taking up any such ‘peti- 
tion, taking the ground that work about the farm 
is good for children, and that it is better for chil- 
dren to grow up with less education if necessary 
rather than grow up lazy and ignorant of work. 
It was also felt to be an injustice that a widowed 
parent should be deprived of the support of her 


- children simply because they were young. William 


W. Birdsall pointed out that the child labor that 
was spoken against was not the wholesome labor 
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of children about the home farm, but the wholesale 
employment of children in the industrial districts, 
ten and twelve hours a day, and in unwholesome 
surroundings and conditions. He pointed out that 
these children were employed in this way not for 
the good the work would do them, but because 
they are cheaper. William Yarnall said that as 
long as capital can buy more labor for less money 
by employing children, child-labor will continue. 

The meeting adjourned after having been in ses- 
sion about three hours. 


In the evening a session was held in the new 
Friends’ school buildings, with a large attendance. 
The speaker was Dr. Alfred Garrett of Philadel- 
phia, an active member of the other body of 
Friends, who addressed the conference on the 


subject of ‘‘Fellowship.”’ 


R. BARCLAY SPICER. 


A SYMPTOM AND A PROTEST. 
[Editorial in The American Friend. ] 


Three centuries have past since Europeans made 
their first permanent settlement in America at 
Jamestown, Virginia, and our nation has decided 
to commemorate the event by an ‘‘Exposition’’ 
from Fourth month 26th, to Eleventh month 30th. 
Various exhibits will be given for the instruction 
and entertainment of visitors from all parts of the 
world, and especially from our own country. The 
original program was designed for ‘‘emphasizing 
the great historical events that have marked the 
progress of America from its’ first settlement,’’ 
also ‘‘to exhibit American skill and art,’’ and in- 
cidentally to have ‘‘a military, naval and marine 
celebration,’’ and $200,000 was appropriated by 
Congress to further the project. Since Sixth 
month, last, this program has been changed and 
the primary object of the exposition is now an- 
nounced as ‘‘a great international, naval and mil- 
itary assembly, inaugurated and controlled by the 
United States.’’ According to the official organ of 
the exposition, among other things, it is to be 
‘the greatest military spectacle the world has ever 
seen,’’ ‘‘a great living picture of war with all its 
enticing splendors.’’ Congress has increased its 
appropriation seven and a half times the original 
amount; more than the original appropriation now 
being applied to the military features alone. Ten 
thousand dollars is to be spent for the reproduction 
of the battle of the ‘‘Monitor’’ and ‘‘ Merrimac’’ on 
Hampton Roads. 

We have no thought of being able to alter a 
single item in this program, but it is worth while 
to call attention to the affair as a symptom of the 
growing spirit of militarism among the American 
people, and as an occasion which will foster and 
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encourage the spirit of war. Against this we 
make our protest. The whole proceeding is out of 
harmony with true progress and contrary to the wish 
and best judgment of a large number of our best 
citizens. Our former expositions, of which we 
have had a number of good ones, have been occa- 
sions when our own people and visitors from other 
countries could see the achievements which Amer- 
ican brains and brawn had wrought out for the 
advancement of science, art and industry—real con- 
tributions to the well-being of mankind, the ad- 
vancement of the race, and the elevation of stan- 
dards of living. But for this, we are now to sub- 
stitute cheap pageantry, the pomp of parade, and 
the show of engines of destruction. Such a change 
is a backward step, a disgrace to our country, a 
blot upon our so-called Christian civilization. 

If there is one event in our history which should 
be passed over in silence and forgotten, it is the 
battle of the ‘‘Monitor’’ and the ‘‘Merrimac.”’ 
Doubtless, it was one of the most picturesque and 
decisive battles in our Civil War, but why should 
we wish to recall for the entertainment of a curious 
public one of the saddest mistakes in our national 
life? Many may believe that the Civil War was a 
necessity, but, viewed in the light of future events, 
it was certainly something which every true Amer- 
ican sincerely regrets. 

While on a recent visit to Washington we were 
walking through the Capitol and our guide stopped 
before the bust of Charles Sumner long enough to 
say, ‘‘Upon the initiation of this man every token 
of the Civil War was removed from the Capitol 
building save one.’’ Here was a man who wished 
to cover our national shame, but others have at 
least one memento of the dark tragedy, and this 
memento is a painting of the ‘‘ Merrimac and Mon- 
itor.”’ Our greatest Americans, both men and 
women, who, by their genius and valor, have en- 
deared themselves to our people, are represented in 
these halls, but none challenged our respect and 
admiration more than Sumner. We could not help 
feeling that even this act would cause his name to 
be remembered and revered more and more as the 
years pass, and that some day a grateful nation 
would render him due thanks for the deed. How 
revolting is the contrast with a sham battle of this 
terrible war played for the gratification of a per- 
verted taste. 


That which the people called Quakers lay down, 
as a main fundamental in religion, is this, that 
God, through Christ, hath placed a principle in 
every man, to inform him of his duty, and to en- 
able him to do it; and those that live up to this 
principle are the people of God.— William Penn. 
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WOMAN AND MAN. 

The woman’s cause is man’s: they rise or sink 
Together, dwarf’d or godlike, bound or free: 
For she that out of Lethe scales with man 
The shining steps of Nature, shares with man 
His nights, his days, moves with him to one goal, 
Stays all the fair young planet in her hands. 
If she be small, slight-natured, miserable, 
How shall men grow? But work no more alone! 
Our place is much: as far as in us lies 
We two will serve them both in aiding her 
Will clear away the parasitic forms 
That seem to keep her up but drag her down 
Will leave her space to burgeon out of all 
Within her—let her make herself her own 
To give or keep, to live and learn and be 
All that not harms distinctive womanhood. 
For woman is not undeveloped man, 
But diverse: could we make her as the man, 
Sweet Love were slain: his dearest bond is this, 
Not like to like, but like in difference. 
Yet in the long years liker must they grow; 
The man be more of woman, she of man; 
He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 
Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world; 
She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care, 
Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind; 

Till at last she set herself to man 

Like perfect music unto noble words. 


From ‘‘The Princess’’.—-Tennyson. 





BIRTHS. 


BELL.—-At Richmond, Ind., First month 9th, 1907, to 
Edmund Herbert Bell and Lydia A. Bell, a daughter, who 
is named Elizabeth. 

BROSIUS.—At Clonmell, 
Charles C. and Emma R. 
Edwin Charles. 

CLOTHIER.—At Wynnewood, Pa. First month 25th, 1907, 
to William Jackson and Anita Porter Clothier, a son, who 
was named William Jackson Clothier, Jr. 

SELLERS.—At Swarthmore, Pa., to Richard C. and Anna 
Atkinson Sellers, on Twelfth month 14th, a 
been named Edward Atkinson Sellers. 

PUSEY.—On Tenth month 31st, near Chatham, Pa., to 
Samuel H. and Mary W. Pusey, a daughter who is named 
Eleanor Wood. 

PUSEY.—Near Chatham, Ches. Co., Pa., 
month 25th, 1906, to Willlam J. and Lillian 
son, who is named Edwin G. Pusey. 

WOOD.—At Doe Run, Pa., on Twelfth month 6th, 1906, 
to Walter S. and Mary B. P. Wood, a daughter who is 
named Margaret Rebecca. 
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DEATHS. 

BARMORE.—At Moore’s Mills, Dutchess Co., N. J., 
First month 7th, 1907, James Barmore, aged 78 years; an 
esteemed elder and life-long member of Oswego Monthly 
Meeting. Although seldom mingling with friends outside 
his own meeting, they ever received a hearty welcome 
from him when visiting his own meeting or hospitable home, 
and his cheerfulness, and interest in the young, won many 
friends to him, and the cause outside the Society. 

CLOTHIER.—At Wynnewood, Pa., Second month Ist, 


1907, William Jackson Clothier, Jr., infant son of William 
Jackson and Anita Porter Clothier. 
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CLENDENON.—First month 22nd, 1907, at the home of 
her niece, Deborah Anne Frost, 233 South 45th St., West 
Philadelphia, Pa., Elizabeth Clendenon, in the eighty- 
second year of her age. 

DORSEY.—At Colorado Springs, Col., Tenth month 2nd, 
1906, Elizabeth Dorsey, daughter of the late William Dor- 
sey, of Germantown, Pa. 

DONNALLY.—Cadwalader, only child of Lewis and 
Mary Cadwalader Donnally passed away at their home, Elm 
Hill, Morrow, O., Fifth-day evening, First month 3rd, 
1907. He was a member of Miami Monthly Meeting. 
Born in California, the 29th of Third month, 1907, he 
was brought to his parent’s native state, Ohio, the follow- 
ing year, and his father’s vocation changing from one 


| place to another, he had won the hearts of many people, 
| his beautiful sunshiny face being reminiscent of the land 


of his birth. The hearts of those dear to him are almost 
crushed and it is a great struggle to be able to say ‘‘Thy 
will be done.’’ 

The Friends’ services were held at the home of his 
parents, on the sixth of the month. Kind and loving 
friends covered the dear one with flowers, nothing was 
seen but those sweet gifts of the dear Father who gave 
him in a land of beautiful roses; we gave his body back 
to earth under a cover of sweet flowers. May we be able 
to say, ‘‘Blessed be the name of the Lord.’’ 

EDGERTON.—At her home, St. Clairsville, Ohio. 
First month 10th, 1907, Ann Edgerton, aged nearly 80 years. 
She was the daughter of William and Sarah (Foulk) Edger- 
ton and was a lifelong member with Friends. A 
paper pays the following tribute to her memory: 

Having had through life faith and trust in the blessed 
promises, made to those who love the Lord and earnestly 
endeavor to follow his teachings, the evident approach of 
the great change brought no sting to her and she could 


local 


| serenely say to her beloved ones in her closing hours of 


bodily distress, ‘‘Do not hold me.’’ 

Physically feeble during most of her life, her exceptional 
gifts of mind and heart were little known beyond the inmates 
of her home. Her keen judgment, executive powers, in- 


| tellectual ability and spiritual uplift, were potent powers 


in making the home known among us as a center from 
which have gone out blessed influences. Devoted always to 
the best in life, her solicitude centered in her beloved sis- 
ter Jane, and their adopted daughters, whose affections 
enriched her declining years. When the daughter Alice, 
whom she nurtured from helpless infancy to womanhood, 
was suddenly snatched from life her usual brave cheer was 
broken by the cry, ‘‘I am not ready to spare her, I loved 
her so; she was my baby.’’ Though the home may seem 
desolate, the bereft can rejoice in the assurance that for 
her is realized that life of which eye hath not seen, ear 
heard, nor has it entered into the heart of man to conceive. 
The exquisite beauty of her face in its last rest was a fit- 
ting type of her spotless, helpful life. 

HARLAN.—In Downingtown, Pa., First month 2lst, 
1907, Hannah Ann Harlan, in the 91st year of her age; a 
member of Little Falls Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Harford County, Md., and a descendant of William 
Amoss, the founder thereof. Many remember the pleasant 
home called ‘‘Edgewood,’’ near Fallston, where for so 
many years she and her sister, Elizabeth, and other dear 
ones dwelt, and dispensed hospitality, in their modest but 
genial manner, and where her brother Joseph Harlan and 


| his wife finally retired, and spent their last days. 


When left alone, (in 189@) she went to Downingtown, 
Pa., to the home of Jos. H. and Laura A. Johnson, where 
she has since remained, a loved and honored guest. She 
retained her mental faculties to the last, and her interest 
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in her relatives and friends remained unabated. Pure in 
heart and life, she theught and spoke only of those things 
that are ‘‘pure and lovely, and of good report,’’ and the 
God of peace was with her and led her into ‘‘green pas- 
tures, and by still waters.’’ 

LEEDOM.—At his home in Aldan, Delaware County, 
Pa., First month 26th, 1907, Emmor S. Leedom. He was 
born in Haverford Township, Del. Co., Pa., Second month 
18th, 1827, and was a member of Radnor Monthly Meeting 
from early boyhood. He was ever showing his Friendly 
principles through acts of kindness and doing good when- 
ever he could. [The date was incorrectly given in this 
notice in last week’s issue. ] 

MITCHELL.—In West Grove, Pa., Eleventh month 
28rd, 1906, Lucy H., daughter of the late Abner and Jane 
[. Mitchell. She was a birth-right member of New Garden 
Monthly Meeting, Pa., and an interested and active worker 
her religious its First-day School and the 
Friends’ Association connected with it. In all the fields of 
service she felt called upon to enter, she was conscientious 
in performing her duties, ever manifesting a willingness to 
do for others, and she will be greatly missed in the com- 
munity in which she lived. 

The funeral was held in Hockessin Meeting house, Del., 
on the 26th, where was assembled a large number of her 
relations and friends, and loving tributes to her worth and 
usefulness were paid by a number present. 


on 


in society, 


‘*Fold her, O Father! in thine arms, 
And let her henceforth be 
A messenger of love between 
Our human hearts and Thee. 
And grant that she who, trembling, here 
Distrusted all her powers, 
May welcome to her holier home, 
The well-beloved of ours.’ E. 


STRAWN.—Eli W. Strawn, one of Quakertown’s oldest 
and most respected residents, died last Thursday afternoon, 
January 24, aged 85 years, at the residence of his son, 
William Strawn, Main after a_ short 
superinduced by old age. 

When a life begins in the first quarter of a century and 
continues until it passes into the first quarter of the next 
century, it possesses an interest that we do well to stop 
and ponder. In a house near Applebachsville, upon the 
farm recently occupied by an English family named Higson, 
the subject of our sketch was born. 


on street, illness 


His boyhood days 
were mostly spent upon this and a nearby farm, now owned 


by Levi Ahlum. There were a number of Strawns in that 
locality from whence we have the name Strawntown, a 
small village on the old Bethlehem road. In the year 1844, 
when he attained the age of 22 years he married Margaret 
Penrose, and they began housekeeping in a very modest way 
upon the farm of Edith Ball, on the road leading from the 
Quakertown and Sellersville turnpike to Trumbauersville. 
A few years later he purchased the farm now tenanted by 
his grandson, Harry S. Johnson. Here they lived and labored 
until advancing years made it desirable to lessen life’s 
duties and cares, when they moved to Quakertown. His 
wife died about seven years ago, and the removal of his 
beloved companion was keenly felt, but with a cheerfulness 
and resignation born of a life-long trust in the wisdom and 
goodness of God, he did not falter, but kept steadily on to 
the end of his journey. His entire life, excepting a short 
time spent in teaching school before marriage, was devoted 
to farming. 

The Friends’ Meeting to which he belonged found in him 
an active, interested and faithful member, nothing but 
failing health kept him from his accustomed place and for 








many years his face was sure to be seen among the assem- 
bled worshippers. On the afternoon of the 24th, just be- 
fore the sun sank from view he passed quietly away. The 
funeral was held on Tuesday at the Meeting House, where 
testimony was born to his faithfulness to duty and his up- 
right life.—Quakertown Free Press. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

A Bible Class was organized by Friends in Merchant- 
ville, N. J., First-day, First month 20th, study beginning 
with ‘‘The Teachings of Jesus’’, as treated in Ethical 
Lessons, No. 1. The class meets every First-day at three 
o’clock in the afternoon at Collins and Pancoast’s Hall, and 
is favored by having Byron Deacon of Riverton, N. J., 
to assist them in their work for a time. 


The Membership Committee of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia (Race Street) have sent to all, 
whose names they have, of those living within the sphere 
of influence of West Philadelphia meeting the following 
notice : 

‘*There is a meeting for worship held at the West Phila- 
delphia Meeting-house, 35th and Lancaster Avenue, every 
First-day at 11 A. M. and First-day School and Conference 
at 10 A. M. Come! 

‘*The following Friends have announced their intention 
of being present on 

Second month 3rd, Margaret P. Howard, of Germantown. 

Second month 10th, Elizabeth Lloyd, of Lansdowne. 

Second month 17th, Jesse H. Holmes, of Swarthmore. 

Second month 24th, Mary Travilla, of West Chester. 

gas Please see that this notice is circulated among thy 
friends. 

THE MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE, 
West Philadelphia Division. 

Some of the Friends of North A Street Friends’ Meeting, 
Richmond, Ind., called on one of their older members, Ruth 
Dudley, on her 82nd birth-day, First month 23rd. After a 
social chat a program was announced. A brief sketch of 
the McAuley Mission in New York, was read, followed by 
other interesting selections for the occasion. A lunch was 
served in two courses. Our friend looked as though she 
might live to enjoy future birthdays. KE. W. M. 


Having recently received extracts from the official report 
of Dr. Dickerman, of the Southern Education 
specting Schofield and Laing Schools, it may be gratifying 
to those readers of the Intelligencer who have the interest 
of these schools at heart to know in what estimation they 
are held by a disinterested person. Of the Laing School 
he says: 

‘At Charleston I visited a school of considerable impor- 
tance that I had known little about until now. 
the river at Mt. Pleasant, is under the care of Friends, was 
established in 1865, has an efficient manager (Miss Abby 
D. Munro of Bristol, R. I.), has an enrolment of about 350 
or more, has a good sewing department and a shoe shop 
where the boys learn cobbling; also a home for destitute 
children near by. It seems to me a sensible and excellent 
school.’’ 

Of Schofield School he merely gave the situation and 
closes with saying. ‘‘All this property is entirely free 
from debt and worth over $30,000. 


3oard, re- 


It is across 


John J. Cornell, expects to attend the meeting at 17th 
St. and Girard Ave., Phila., Second month 17th, at 11 a.m. 
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At West Phila. Meeting House on Sixth-day evening, 
the lecture by Flora L. White, and the views, (operated by 
Dr. Levi S. Taylor of Friends’ Central School,) on ‘*The 
Yosemite’’ last Sixth-day the lst, were very much enjoyed 
by a large audience of those friends residing in West Phila- 
delphia. The social hour which followed, was most enjoy- 
The ladies of this meeting found real pleasure in 
seting that all present were well supplied with refresh- 
ments while the younger friends were keen to see that all 
were served. Quite a number of strangers were present, 


able. 


making it a profitable evening. 


On First-day morning, Second month 3rd, a large attend- 
ance at West Phila. Meeting (35th and Lancaster Ave.) 
evidenced their interest. Messages of spiritual truth were 
given by P. Howard, Sydney Yarnall, Wm. 
Webster Samuel Our duty to God and the 
meeting and our acceptance of the Christ light as an inspira- 
tion to salvation seemed to be the crowning thought. 


Margaret 


and Jones. 


of 
opportunity 


Friends and others Swarthmore and plfices 
will the of hearing Dr. Benjamin F. 
Trueblood, Secretary of the American Peace Society, on 
First-day the 17th. He will address the Conference in the 
Swarthmore held under the of the 
Quarterly Meeting, at 2.30 p.m. The subject will be ‘‘The 


nearby 
have 


meeting-house, care 


Coming Hague Conference.’’ 


Child Labor will held in Friends’ 
meeting-house, Moorestown, N. J., on the 17th, at 3 p.m. 
Hugh F. Fox, president of the Children’s Protective Alli- 
ance of New Jersey, will be one of the speakers. 


A conference on be 


Information the clerk, M. F. Moon, that 
the time of holding mid-week meeting in Trenton, N. J., 
to 10.30 a.m: on Fifth-day. 


comes from 
has been changed from 4 p. m. 


The Board of Education of the Five Years’ Meeting [the 
central body of the thirteen yearly meetings] has 
lished a Friends’ History and 
Doctrine. Rufus M. Jones has been selected to inaugurate 
He left Philadelphia on the 25th inst. and 
gave the opening course at Wilmington, Ohio. His four 
lectures ‘*The Birth 

Its Prophet;’’ ‘*‘The Message of Early 
‘“*The Contributions of Quakerism to the 
Progress of the World,’’ and ‘‘The Message of Quakerism 
to the World To-day.’’ 

The course will also be at Friends’ 
Wichita, Kansas; at Penn College, Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana. 


estab- 


traveling lectureship on 


the course. 


are on the following subjects: 
Quakerism and 


Quakerism ;’’ 


given University, 
and 


-American Friend. 


THE WOODSTOWN CONFERENCE. 

The program for the Week-end Conference to be held at 
Woodstown, N. J., month 16th and 17th, is as 
follows: **Standard of Living :’’ 
(1) In paper by Ellis W. Bacon. (2) 
In regard by Jane Rushmore. 
‘*Friends’ by Mary Whitson. 
Friends and others 
interested requested to enter into these discussions. Even- 
ing Meeting at 7.30. Adress, by Henry W.- Wilbur. 

Supper will be provided in lunch room. Visiting Friends’ 
cordially invited to remain and visit Woodstown and other 
Meetings on First-day. General invitation is extended. 

SuE H. CoLes, Chairman. 


on Second 
Seventh-day, 2. 
regard to 
to recreation; paper 
Opportunities:’’ paper 
Discussions to follow these papers. 


30 p. m.: 
business ; 
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FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL. 


The following lecture under the care of the Faculty 
Committee consisting of Anne B. Sheppard, J. Engen 
Baker, Mary H. Whitson, John L. Carver and Levi §S. 
Taylor, represent the season’s course for 1906 and 1907, 0! 
Friends’ Central School, Phila. 

Eleventh month 3rd, 1906. ‘‘A Defence of Shylock,’’ b 
James Young. 

Eleventh month 16th, 1606. ‘‘Old Plantation Days,’’ 
by Paul M. Pearson, of Swarthmore. The recital wa 
followed by social hour of intercourse with patrons, teach 
ers and students. 

Second month Ist, 1907. ‘‘The Ancient Cliff-Dwellers,’ 
an illustrated lecture by Dr. Geo. L. Cole, of Pasadena, 
Cal. 

Second month 2nd,1907. In Association Hall under the 
joint auspices of Old Pupils Association and school, read 
ings by Ruth McEnery Stuart and a recital of Grundy’s 
‘*A Pair of Spectacles,’’ by Leland Powers. 

Second month 15th, 1907. ‘‘Beauty in Common Things,’’ 
illustrated with black-board drawings by Henry T. Bailey 
of Massachusetts, former state director of drawing. 

Date to be announced.—An illustrated lecture in the 
Meeting House under auspices of Old Pupils’ Association 
by Dr. Wilson, director of Phila. Commercial Museum, o1 
‘*Life in the Phillippines. ’’ 

Fourth month 5th, 1907. At one o’clock in the Meeting 
House, illustrated lecture, ‘‘The Battle with the Slums’ 
by Jacob A. Riis. 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 


On First month 19th, George School and Friends were 
most delightfully entertained by the Van Gelder String 
Quartette of Philadelphia. Last the quartette 
gave one of the most popular numbers of the lecture course ; 
and, as the third number of the course this year, they 
were heartily welcomed and thoroughly enjoyed. 

The regular meeting of the Penn Literary Society was 
held First month 25th. Despite the fact that many of th« 
students were suffering with colds, a very enjoyable Ger- 
man program was presented. Piano solo, Mabel Wettling; 
Recitation, ‘‘Mine Katrine,’’ Hannah B. Ketter; recitation, 
‘*Mignon,’’ Amy W. Eastburn; vocal solo, Emily Atkinson ; 
reading, ’‘‘ Nibelungenlied,’’ Walter Cox; ‘*‘Dat Little Poy 
of Mine,’’ Walter Williams; violin Paul Parker: 
recitation, ‘‘The Diver,’’ Alice Stover; ‘‘An Old German 
Woman and Her Troubles,’’ Samuel Phippes. 
of the Penn was read by its editor, Lawrence Pearson. 


season, 


solo, 


Gleanings 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


EASTON, N. Y.—The Young Friends’ Association held 
its regular meeting at the home of Emma Skiff Backer on 
the 13th, with sixteen present. After the devotional exer- 
cises, the nominating committee proposed the following 
names for officers, and they were appointed to serve for six 
months: President, Oren B. Wilbur; vice-president, Emma 
S. Becker; secretary, Phebe A. Hoag; correspondent, 
M. Elizabeth Hoag. 

The letter from the Committee on Advancement of Young 
Friends’ Associations was read and after consideration, the 
secretary was asked to answer it. A very interesting ac- 
count of the early life of John J. Cornell was given by 
Abby Thomas. M. E. Hoag read from the Intelligencer 
the article ‘‘A New Stage in Civilization,’’ and it was de- 
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cided to use some of our influence for Peace by sending a 
letter or petition to Washington, in the interests of inter- 
national arbitration, ete. Current events were given by 
the members in general. Phebe A. Hoag read an excellent 
original paper on ‘‘Individual Faithfulness.’’ After a 
short silence adjourned to meet at home of Butler M. Hoag 
on Second month 10th. 


M. ELIZABETH Hoac, Correspondent. 


CHESTER, PA.—Chester Friends’ Association was held 
on Sixth-day evening, First month 1lth, in the meeting- 
house. After a brief period of silence the meeting was 
opened with Scripture Reading by Nellie Phipps. It was 
decided to have Eleanor Wood give a lecture at our next 
meeting; subject, ‘‘How the Bible came down to us.’’ An 
entertaining paper on the life of Isaiah was prepared and 
read by Lewis Palmer. Our Current Event paper by 
Katharine Stevenson, concerning Friendly topics, was as 
usual very interesting. Alfred Stevenson gave a reading 
entitled, ‘‘Prelude to Vision of Sir Launfal.’’ After a 
period of silence our meeting closed. 

ANNA M. Woop, Cor. Sec. 


MANSFIELD, N. J.—Mansfield. Young Friends’ Associ- 
ation met at the home of Susan H. Troth, First month 
12th, 1907, with 27 members in attendance. A number of 
those present responded with sentiments from Holmes. 
The president being absent the vacancy was filled by the 
vice-president, G. Frank Harvey. The literary exercises 
were opened by the reading of a selection from Holmes by 
Mary R. Moore. Susan H. Troth gave an interesting biog- 
raphy of the poet. Instructive as well as entertaining 


current topics were read by Sarah Biddle, additional points 
being given by Cyrus S. Moore, who also read in a very 


, 


entertaining manner, ‘‘The Deacon’s Master-piece. ’ 

The report of the paper submitted to the conference by 
Edward B. Rawson, on the subject, ‘‘The Friend as 
Teacher,’’ was read by Martha E. Gibbs. In the absence 
of two or three persons who had been appointed to aid in 
the literary work, a voluntary recitation was rendered by 
Dorothy Deacon and a reading by Anna C. Scott. 

The Executive Committee met and made the following 
program for the coming meeting: Poet for evening study, 
Burns; reading from conference, Anna Bunting; biog- 
raphy, Joanna Shreve; current topics, Maybelle E. Harvey; 
recitations, Mabel A. Taylor and Charlotte Deacon; read- 
ings, Thomas S. Gibbs and Howard Rogers. After a short 
silence the meeting adjourned to meet at the home of 
Elizabeth A. Scott, Second month 16th, 1907. 

Mary A. HARVEY, Secretary. 


NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN.—Young 
Association met at Brooklyn Meeting-house, First month 
13th. The subject of the evening was in the association’s 
course of the great movements of the world and 
their enduring influences. The opening paper, by Harriett 
Cox McDowell, on ‘‘The Renaissance,’’ treated of the 
spread of learning, art and literature in Europe after the 
downfall of the Eastern Empire, as being a part of the en- 
franchisement of Western Europe from dogmatism in 
religion and science, and as leading the way to freedom of 
thought in the world. The Renaissance was shown as suc- 
cessively influencing Italy, Germany, Spain, France, the 
Netherlands, and England. England, the last was reached 
by the Renaissance and the Reformation at the same time. 
With her the Renaissance was literary rather than in 
painting and sculpture. Shakespeare and Queen Elizabeth 
may be considered as products of the Renaissance. 

After considering various topics’ brought up by the paper, 
the meeting fell into an interesting discussion of a Renais- 


Friends’ 





sance in our Society. It seemed to be felt that with more 
learning, more spirituality, more comprehension, more 
zeal and more faithfulness in meetings and out of them, a 
better presentation of the truths we hold could be made to 
our own members and to those outside of our society who 
would be benefited by them. Appreciation was expressed 
for the silent meeting, but there is also need for expression 
at meeting and ‘in the home. H. 


PASADENA, CAL.—A regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held Twelfth month 30th, 1906, at 
the home of Ella Hunt and her sisters. After a half hour 
of silence the meeting was opened by the reading of the 
145th Psalm. Ella Hunt read ‘‘Petitions,’’ helpful verses 
by Francis M. Sharpless. There was a general discussion 
of Lesson XXII of the Christian History Series. 
Benson spoke of Friends’ teachings as found in their writ- 
ings. The minutes of the last meeting were read. The 
letter telling of the General Conference held at Norristown 
was read and appreciated. Faurey Walter, Charles Lewis 
and Susan Hazard were appointed to nominate the officers 
for the coming year. Sentiments were given and after a 
brief silence the meeting adjourned. 

M.S 


Levi 


HOWELL, Ass’t Clerk. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J.—Two regular meetings of the 
Friends’ Association have been held since the last report. 
Owing to a change in holding the mid-week Meeting of 
Plainfield, from Fourth-day morning to Fourth-day evening, 
the Friends’ Association felt it to change 
the time of its meeting, which held on 
Fourth-day, is now held the first Fifth-day evening in each 
month, except the seventh, eighth and ninth months, when 
it is omitted. 

The study of ‘‘American Race Problems’’ is continued 
with increased interest. The chapter on ‘‘The Negro 
under Slavery’’ was presented at the last meeting in a 
lively and entertaining manner; selections were read giv- 
ing both sides of the question. We have bought some of 
the books referred to in the Bibliography, but the 
of ‘‘Charities’’ cannot be obtained. Cc. &. 


Was necessary 


instead of being 


numbers 


R. 


Quakertown, Pa.—The Friends’ Association has held no 
regular session for two months, owing to great inclemency 
of weather upon the dates fixed for meeting. On Sixth-day 
evening the 4th of First month, we had the pleasure of 
listening to Eleanor Wood, who gave us an interesting ac- 
count of ‘‘How the Bible came down to us.’’ The meeting 
was held in the meeting house and was fairly well attended. 

On the 24th the Association held a regular session at the 
home of Ella M. Ball. The exercises were opened by a 
reading from the Scriptures, Acts 24th. An 
officers was held with the following results: 
Frank Ball; vice-president, Ella M. 
secretary, Ella M. Ball; corresponding secretary, Eleanor 
Foulke; treasurer, Emma Shaw; executive committee, E. 
Irene Meredith, Annie B. Roberts and Elmer Jordan. An 
interesting account of the Conference at Norristown was 
given by Ella M. Ball, one of the delegates. Frank Ball 
read from J. J. Cornell’s Autobiography, ‘‘What is the 
greatest need of the Society of Friends?’’ An article en- 
titled ‘‘The Red Tape of Duty,’’ by W. G. Jordan, 
read by Ella M. Baldwin. Frank Ball read 
Ella Wheeler ‘Wilcox’s poems, ‘‘The Room under the 
Rafters.’’ Phebe Bewley gave an account of the destruc- 
tion of one of the old Revolutionary landmarks of German- 
town, sentiments from Ruskin were given, and after obser- 
ving a few moments of silence, the association adjourned 
to meet the 21st of Second month at the home of Hannah M. 
Penrose. E. F., Cor. See. 


election of 
President, 
Baldwin; recording 


was 


also one of 
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CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 


2nd mo. 9th (7th-day). — Miami 
Quarterly Meeting at Waynesville, O. 


2nd 9th (7th-day). — Salem 
Quarterly 
11 a. m.; Ministers and Elders, 


day at 10 a. m. 


mo. 


same 


2nd mo. 10th (ist-day). 
Friends at White Plains, N. Y., at 
home of Wm. Moore, 78: Fisher Ave., 
at 11 a. m. 


2nd mo. 10th (1st-day). 
Lloyd of 


First-day 
10 a. m. 


Lansdowne, at 11 a. m.; 


school and 


Easton, 
at the 


2nd mo. 10th (lst-day). 
N. Y., Friends’ Association 
home of’ Butler M. Hoag. 


2nd mo. 10th (1st-day).—Plymouth, 
Meeting, Pa., Friends’ Association, at 
the meeting house, in the afternoon. 


2nd mo. 10th (1st-day). 


a.m. ‘‘Life of Jesus—The 
Matthew.’’ ‘‘Should we follow 
ample of Jesus in eating with Pub- 
licans and Sinners?’’ ‘‘Fasting 
it secure any helpful purpose ?’’ 


2nd. mo. 10th (1st-day).—Race St. 
Conference at 11.45 a.m. Eleanor 
Wood will give an introductory talk on 
**Tsaiah,’’ the divisions of the book 
and Isaiah’s call. (Chapter VI.) 


2nd mo. 10th (1st-day).—Bible Class 
of Friends at Collins and Pancoast’s 


Hall, Merchantville, N. J., at 3 p. m. 


2nd mo. 10th (lst-day).—Young 
Friends’ Association of Brooklyn, 
New York, at Schermerhorn Street 
meeting house, at 8 p. m. 


Influences—Invasion and Settlement of 
America’’; paper by Mary V. Mayer. 


2nd mo. 13th (4th-day). 


Race St., at 7.30 p.m. 


2nd mo. 14th 
Meeting of Friends, at 
Phila., at 7.30 p,m. 


(5th-day). 
Green S&t., 


2nd mo, 15th (6th-day).—Friends’ 
School Lecture, Baltimore, in the 
meeting house, Park Ave. and Laurens 
St., at 8 p. m., 
of Princeton University ; subject, ‘‘An 
Author’s Reading.’’ 


2nd mo. 16th (7th-day) .—Short Creek 
Quarterly Meeting at Short Creek, 
near Emerson (and Mt. Pleasant) O., 
at 11 a. m.; Ministers and Elders, 
same day at 10 a. m. 


| Convenient 
| 


Meeting at Salem, O., at | 


Meeting of | 


West Phila- | 
delphia meeting attended by Elizabeth | 
Conference at | 


| poems for children, compiled by Elizabeth Lloyd. 
| Cloth, 50 cents ; 


| abeth Lloyd. 


Junior Con- | 
ference at Girard Ave., Phila., at 9.45 | 
Call of | 
ex- | 


does | 





Dr. Henry Van Dyke | 


Y. F. A. Building 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS 


Restful Homelike 


Table d’hote 25 cents 
Dinner, 12 to 2 p. m. 


Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a. m. Supper, 6 to 7 p. m. 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS : 


One occupant, 75 cents per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cents each, per night; 
$2 each, per week. 
Address, ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk 


Bell Phone, Spruce 33-55 
Keystone Phone, Race 70-28 


“LITERATURE FOR LITTLE FOLKS.” 


boards, 38 cents. 


“THE OLD RED SCHOOL HOUSE,”’ by Fliz- 
A good book for boy or girl, reduced 
to 50 cents. Postage on each, 5 cents. For sale by 
Friends’ Book Association. 


JOHN B. MARTIN 
UNDERTAKER 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Licensed in Pennsylvania 
Telephones: D. & A., 13 
Delmarvia & Keystone, 20-13 


We have a very fine little 


| calendar (at least so we think) 


that we will be glad to send to 


anyone who appreciates nice 


| work. It consists of Edward 


| Rowland Sill’s sonnet “Oppor- 


| tunity,” nicely gotten up and 
**Great *| 
World Movements and their Enduring | 


| We shall be glad to mail it to 


without offensive advertising. 


Monthly | anyone, free, while they last. 


Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, at | 


Monthly | THE BIDDLE PRESS 


1010 CHERRY STREET 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE IN 
“FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER”’ 


The best proof of this is that our old 
advertisers stand.by us. A one-inch in- 


| sertion costs but 70cents ; six insertions: 
| $3.75; thirteen insertions (three months’, 
| $8.20; one year, $29.00. The wording of 
| the advertisement may be changed as 
| often as desired. TRY US. 
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2nd mo. 16th (7th-day).—Mansfield, 
N. J., Young Friends’ Association at 
the home of Elizabeth A. Scott. 

2nd mo. 16th (7th-day).—Week-end 
Conference at Woodstown, N. J 
afternoon and evening. 


2nd mo. 17th (lst-day).—A confe: 
ence on Child Labor in the 
house, Moorestown, N. J., at 3 p.m. 

Hugh F. Fox, president of the Child 
ren’s Protective Alliance of New Jer 
sey, will speak. 


meeting 


2nd mo. 17th (ist-day).—Conferenc« 
under care of Concord Quarterly Meet 
ing’s Committee on Philanthropic La 
bor in the Meeting House at Swarth 
more, at 2.30 p.m. Benjamin True- 
blood of Boston, Mass., will address 
the meeting on ‘‘The Coming Hague 
Conference.’’ 


2nd mo. 17th (lst-day).—John J. 
Cornell expects to attend Girard Ave., 
Phila., meeting at 11 a.m. 


2nd mo. 17th (1st-day).—West Phila 
delphia meeting attended by Dr. Jesse 
H. Holmes of Swarthmore College, at 
11 a.m.; First-day school and confer- 
ence class at 10 a.m. 


2nd mo. 17th (1st-day).—Conference 
under care of the Philanthropic Com- 
mittees of the Yearly and Quarterly 
Meetings in the Meeting House at 
Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa., at 2.30 p. 
m. Address by Scott Nearing of Phila- 
delphia, on the ‘‘Child Labor Prob- 
lem.’’ 


2nd mo. 17th (ist-day).—Swarth- 
more College Lecture on Quakerism. 
‘*The Light Within’’, by Dr. Joseph 
S. Walton of George School. In the 
college auditorium at 7.30 p..m. 


2nd mo. 18th (2nd-day).—Duanes- 
burg Half-Yearly meeting, at Albany, 
N. Y., 10 a. m, ; Ministers and Elders, 


7th-day before at 3 p. m. 


2nd mo. 18th (2nd-day).—Centre 
Quarterly Meeting, at Unionville, Pa., 
at 10 a. m.; Ministers and Elders, 7th- 
day before at 3 p. m. 


2nd mo. 28rd (7th-day).—Blue River 
Quarterly Meeting, in Chicago, Ill., 
at 10.30 a. m.; Ministers and Elders, 


| day before at 2 p. m. 


2nd mo. 28rd (7th-day).-——Pelham 
Half-Yearly Meeting, at Lobo, near 
Coldstream (Kornaka Station) Ontario, 
Can. ; Ministers and Elders, day before 
at 3p. m. 


2nd mo. 25th (2nd-day).—Warring- 
ton Quarterly Meeting, at Menallen, 
Adams Co., Pa., at 10 a. m. ; Ministers 
and Elders, 7th-day before at 3 p. m. 





